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THE EDITOR'S DIARY. 



Vagabondage. 
There are two old sayings excellent to bear in mind in view 
of the holiday season ; one is : 

" Mistrust all enterprises that require new clothes," 

and the other is Stevenson's excellent warning: 

" Whichever way the highways tend, 
Be sure there's nothing at the end." 

Once a year, at least, the complete man must have the courage 
to put on one side his habitual state and try his resources alone. 
The restless element of precipitousness in our natures requires 
us to go adventuring once in a way; with our best clothes and 
our worldly estate left far in the background, we must go forth 
afoot or on horseback or in a catboat to see and hear what our 
spinning world may have to confide to us as it wheels round the 
sun and among the planets. We live so much of our lives in the 
complete disguise of our finest raiment, parading up and down 
the stupid, crowded highways of life, hearing only the futile 
clamor of empty human utterance. How are we to know our- 
selves or the earth which brought us forth if we do not from 
time to time make the complete escape and play alone between 
sea and sky? A holiday on an hotel porch or a crowded steamer 
brings no refreshment to the spirit, no new messages from the 
stars. 

It is pleasant to hear in England and Scotland of a new mode 
of vagabondage. Many who want to be free for a season from 
finite cares go off in caravans, with a rough housekeeping outfit 
inside, a folded tent for the night and patient oxen to draw them. 
Then the hours grow long, and the old-time leisure of the world 
sets in; strife and ambition fall asleep; machine-made talk and 
artificial sentiments shrivel and life is sweet because the horizon 
is wide, the winds free and the sea's voice laden with wonder tales, 
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and the golden flood of the changing hours is glad to watch. Do 
you remember the greeting of the Romany child when he met 
his world-weary brother? He said: 

" Life is sweet, brother." 

"Thou thinkest so?" 

"Think so! There's night and day, brother; both sweet things; sun, 
moon and stars, brother, all sweet things; there's likewise a wind on the 
heath. Life is very sweet, brother. Who would wish to die? A Romany 
child would wish to live forever." 

"In sickness, Jasper?" 

" There's the sun and the stars, brother." 

"In blindness, Jasper?" 

" There's the wind on the heath, brother, and if I could feel that I 
would gladly live forever." 

If the rich man has his estate and his pride and his fears and 
his avarice and his industries and his ambitions it is the man 
who, from time to time, can go forth a-vagabonding who tastes 
life itself. He best learns what a fruitless breeder is the human 
heart, heaping selfish desire upon desire, nourishing the cravings 
which shall eat the heart that gave them birth. But the soul is 
Aery lonely and whatever else of the triple human being thrives 
in the herd it shrivels and must learn to wander alone and know 
the surging of the " wrath-faced father, Sea," and hear his 
liberating song of the endless march of the worlds among the 
stars. If it seems at first too great a song, too triumphant for 
mortal heart to bear, it has its homely moments too, its sunshine 
interludes; the wide stretch of horizon beneath which the sea 
sings and the earth spreads itself heals wounds and binds the 
gashes of fretful human life; it restores all that the narrowed, 
artificial life of mere social strife has stolen; it soothes the dis- 
tempered intellect and opens boundless vistas; it remarries the 
human heart to earth. 

We should recommend as a cure for all nervous invalids two 
weeks alone and afoot in an unknown country, or a month in a 
caravan in untried woods, or skirting the coast of an unseen land 
in a catboat with one silent skipper. Hoav should earth and sea and 
eky fail to cure the brain made of its dust and froth and air? 

Who goes a-vagabonding knows what health is; and he learns 
that, despite all thwarted hopes and insistent deprivations, life 
is good, and the sun and the stars and the wind on the heath 
are the soul's true happiness ; they are all sweet things, brother. 



